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This study, which focused on effects or child care on 
the workplace, addressed several questions: (1) What kinds of child 
care arrangements do employed parents make, and why do they make 
them? (2) Are these parents having difficulty finding child care? (3) 
Does their ability to manage child care affect their absenteeism and 
stress? (4) What roles do occupation and personnel policies play in 
this issue? The study was based on a May 1983 survey of a workforce 
of 20,000 from 33 companies and agencies chosen to represent a broad 
crosL section of industries, occupations, and income levels in the 
Portland, Oregon, area. Participants included large and small 
manufacturing concerns, hospitals, service industries, and retail 
concerns, as well as several public agencies. Of the 8,121 employees 
who responded to the survey, 54 percent were women, 44 percent had 
children under the age of 18, and 30 percent had children under the 
age of 12. Findings, which mainly concerned families with children 
under 12, indicated that child care is hard to find and difficult to 
manage. Family structure and ability to arrange child care have an 
impact on the workplace in the form of absenteeism and stress. 
Company policies and work requirements also affect families, and 
employee stress level and ability to be at work. General 
recommendations are offered to employers. (RH) 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

On all sides of the issue, employers hear strong 
opinions about the child care needs of employees. 
Some people advise employers to establish benefits, 
facilities, subsidies, and services,while others raise con- 
cerns about costs, equity, and who should bear respon- 
sibility for child care. Tne issue is rife with favorite 
solutions and unexamined assumptions, and these are 
countered by nagging doubts about the nature and ex- 
tent of the need. 

The controversy is reflected in the opinions of 
employees themselves. The following comments made 
by employees of local companies illustrate how diverse 
these opinions may be. 

• * 'I am happy with child care arrangements; 
however, mlf my wife's pay goes to child 
care. . .Companies should help subsidize 
child care!" 

• "I resent business getting into the child care 
business. I think child care funded by a 
company discriminates against those 
employees that have no use for child care." 

• **I reel child care at one's place of work is 
the only reasonable and logical method that 
should be used. Peace of mind for the 
mother would benefit employers and socie- 

• **I firmly feel that child care is a personal 
responsibility- not that of an employer. No 
one else should be responsible for our 
choices to bear children or the results!" 

In the face of such conflicting advice, employers 
need objective information about the relationsnip of 
cJiild care needs to the work of their employees. The 
purpose of this study was to provide employers with 
such information so that they might more easily decide 
iiow much responsibility to assume or which policies to 
pursue. The study addressed several questions: What 
kinds of child care arrangements do employed parents 
make, and why do diey make them? Are they having 
difficulty finding chila care? Does their ability to 
manage child care affect their absenteeism and stress? 
What roles do occupation and personnel policies play 
in this issue? 

ME THODOLOGY 

The study was based on a May 1983 survey of a 
\vorkforce of 20,000 from 33 companies and agencies 
chosen to represent a broad cross section of industries, 
occupations, and income levels in the Pordand area. It 
included large and small manufacturing concerns, hos- 
pitals, service industries, and retail concerns, as v/ell as 
several public agencies. 

The survey used a four- page questionnaire which 
focused on various aspects of employees' child care ar- 
rangements as well as certain events, such as absen- 
teeism and stress, which might reflei^l difficulty in 
combining work and family responsibilities. Tne ques- 
tionnaire asked about current arrangements or events 
of the past four weeks, thereby obtaining a time sam- 
' of employees' lives. Moreover, it asked about ac- 
ERJ^O circumstances rather than ideals or preferences, so 
H»™»t the survey would provide a realistic picture of ef- 



fective demand and the difficulties associated with 
managing child care. ''Absenteeism" was defined as 
any loss of time from work for any reason. Questions 
were asked about four kinds of absenteeism: days 
missed, times late, times left early, and times inter- 
mpted while at work. The questions concerning 
absenteeism, were asked of all employees without 
reference to reasons such as child care problems or 
work stress, so that the absenteeism rates of parents 
and non-parents could be validly compared. 

The questionnaire was distributed to all em- 
ployees at the selected work sites. It was given to all 
employees at a worksite, rather than a sarnple of them, 
so that sufficient data would be obtained for analyzing 
organizational units, occupations, and geographical 
areas. Employees completed the questionnaires 
anonymously and retumed them in sealed envelopes 
to the Regional Research Institute either through com- 
pany collection points or through the mail. In several 
companies, the return rate exceeded 60 percent, but 
distnbution problems at some sites, employee non- 
response, and our own removal of some incomplete 
questionnaires combined to reduce the overall rate to 
40 percent. In general, the responses of employees to 
the survey were careful and complete, and were often 
supplemented by a rich ourpounng of written com- 
ment. 

Of the 8121 employees who responded to the 
survey, 54 percent were women, 44 percent had 
children under the age of 18, and 30 percent had 
children under the age of 12, an age that most 
employed parents believe requires some form of child 
care. Eight percent of the employees were non- white, 
46 percent had family incomes of $30,000 or more,52 
percentconsidered themselves management or profes- 
sionals, 89 percent worked full time, and 78 percent 
worked a day shift. Of tiiose employees who were 
parents, 37 percent of the women and 14 percent of 
the men were single, while 57 percent of the women 
and 52 percent of the men had employed spouses. 
Full sample characteristics are shown in Appendix A, 
This report focuses primarily on families with children 
under the age of 12. 

FINDINGS 



Family Kesources for Child Care 

^0(^t kinds of child care did employed patents 
arrange? Families frequendy used combinations of ar- 
rangements. For example, one employee with an 
employed spouse and two children had a 3-year-old in 
preschool twice a week and a 6-month-old in * 'family 
day care'' with a neighbor for two days, both with 
relatives for two days, and both children at home on 
the fifth day with their mother. The average number 
of arrangements per family with children under 12 in 
the study was 1.4; 66 percent of the families used one 
arrangement. For a detailed presentation of arrange- 
ments used, see Appendix B. 

A simple, mutually exclusive classification of the 
family's ability to arrange child care was created for the 
study. Of three categones, first were those families 
who relied exclusively on care at home by an adult. 
They made no arrangements for care outside the 
home, and they reported no reliance on the children 



themselves. Second were those families who made 
arrangements for day care in neighborhood homes or 
centers, and who may also have relied partially on an 
adult at home, but did not have children looking after 
themselves. Third were all families whose children 
were cared for by an older brother or sister or were 
looking after themselves. ^ 

These three categories are important to distin- 
guish for economic reasons because liiey reveal the ex- 
tent to which family resources suffice to meet child 
care needs. Table 1 shows the extent to which each 
type of care was used for children under 12 years of 
age: 

1) Exclusive use of child care at home by an 
adijlt. 

For 50 percent of employed men and 10 percent 
of employed women this was the exclusive mode 

chiW care, consisting mosdy of care by the 
other parent, and to a lesser extent by another 
adult who lived in the same household or some- 
one who came in to provide care. Among women 
employees having an adult at home for child 
care, 32 percent paid to have someone come in 
and 4 percent exchanged, traded, or bartered for 
it. Sixty five percent of the arrangements of 
women employees were for children under the 
age of six and 30 percent u ier the age of ^o. 

2) Use of out-of-home care. This included mmily 
day care, centers, and relatives in a ratio of 4:2:1. 
All together, 35 percent of men and 56 percent 
of women employees used out- out- home care of 
some kind, to the exclusion of having children 
look after themselves. Most of the paid care fell 
in this category. Five percent of center care and 
15 percent of care in someone else's home were 
obtained by exchange, trade, or barter. Seventy 
four percent of the arrangements were for 
children under the age of six and 28 percent 
under the age of two. Seventy percent of family 
day care ana 57 percent of centers used were 
within two miles of home; 12 percent and 18 
percent within a mile of work. 

3) Care by child. Here, the children were watch- 
ed by older brothers or sisters or looked after 
themselves. This type of arrangement was used 
by 15 percent of men employees and 28 percent 
of women emi)loyees. For approximately half of 
the families using this type ot care, it sup- 
plemented some other arrangement. Care by 
child was used an average of 14 hours per week. 
The median number of hours per week was ten. 
Twenty-five percent of the an:angements of 
women employees were for childxen under the 
age of six and six percent were for children under 
the age of two. 

Is the choice of child care related to income? In- 
come is a major family resource. What difference did 
family income make in the choice of child care? The 
answer is, **Not much''. As shown in Table 2, women 
employees who had familv incomes of $30,000 or 
above used care by a child slighdy more frequendy 
than those with family incomes under $30,000. 
pp9p"0ng men employees, higher family income was 



Table 1 

TYPE OF CHILD CARE USED FOR CHELDREN 
UNDER TWELVE, BY SEX OF EMPLOYEE 



MEN EMPLOYEES 
N = 1244 



WOMEN EMPLOYEES 
N = 1198 




50% 



15Vo 

I He neCare By Adult 
I Care By Child 



Out of Home Care 



achieved by having an employed spouse; thus their 
child care shifted from an adult at home to either put- 
of-home care or care-by-child. Care-by-child doubled, 
approaching the pattern for women employees of 
whatever income. This finding did not conform to the 
perception of many employees who reported reliance 
on their children because they could not aflford 
anything else. In general, however, care by child was 
found at all income levels. 

Table 2 

TYPE OF CHILD CARE USED FOR CHIIDREN 
UNDER 12 , BY LEVEL OF FAMILY INCOME AND 
SEX OF EMPLOYEE 

MEN EMPLOYEES 

LESS THAN $30,000 $30,000 OR ABOVE 



N = 627 




N=617 



36°/ 



11% 



WOMEN EMPLOYEES 
LESS THAN $30,000 
N = 692^ 





$30,000 OR ABOVE 
N=506 



55% 



30% 




Home Care By Adult 
Care By Child 



Out of Home Care 



More detailed analysis by small increments of 
family mcome and spec£c icinds of care showed little 
departure from the overall findings, although 
somewhat greater use of child care centers was 
associated with incomes of under $10,000 and over 
$50,000. Ako no significant variation in use of family 
day care was found to be related to family income. 
J. ..'^^ S"^=y "^id not ask employees about their in- 
dividual salaries or personal income, but it was possi- 
ble to analyze the data by occupadori, which reflects 
personal income to some extent. However, women 
employees with higher paying occupadons did not 
show less use of care- by-child. Thus, we found litde 
tendeno/ for increments in personal income or family 
income to find dieir way into purchase of out-of- 
home child care. 

pissatisfecrion with care by child. A puzzling 
questions is why the higher income families did not 
use their additional financial resources to enter the day 
care market and purchase child care, rather dian rely 
on dieir children, all of whom were under the age of 
12. Sonie parents felt good about how responsibly 
their children handled themselves in this situation, but 
most of the parents of these children had mixed feel- 
irigs, at best. They were much more likely to be 
dissatisfied with their child care anangements than 
other parents— 57 percent of employees relying on 
caie by a child reported some degree of dissatisfaction 
with that type of care, compared to 23 percent of 
those using out- of- home care such as family day care 
and centers. (See Table 3). 

Table 3 

DISSATISFACTION WITH ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE, BY TYPE OF CARE 



Parent Arrangement o% . 

men care by adult at home 

men care out of homp 

men care by child 

women care by adult at home mm 

women care out of home 

women care by child 

In the words of parents 
0 - " ' 



.100% % Num. 
15% 554 
25% 400 
30% 167 
34% 173 
23% 615 
57% 306 



RJC 



feel it's very unsafe to leave my children 
alone during the day, bur. . . I feel it's more 
important to feed them. This is the final 
deciding factor." 

'1 feel guiltv about leaving my son home 
alone, but there's not much else I can do". 
''So much of my time and energy is oc- 
cupied by worrying about my children. . . 
leaving children alone is heanbrealcine. I 
hate it!!" 

**My daughter is 10 and able to care for 
herself..." 

'The hours that I work leaves my daughter 
sleeping alone at home. She has to get 
hcx^-self up for school and off to school 
without any assistance. I work from 12 a.m. 
to 9 a.m. Also I have a large dog for protec- 
tion during those hours she is alone which 
keeps her feeling safe at home at night. We 
also have frequently discussed fire escape 
routes." 

*'We have two sons— one's 10 years old and 
one's 8. . . they take care of tliemselves in 



the morning before they go to school. We 
would like them to go to a babysitter's 
house but they would rather sleep in the 
morning. So tar they are doing very very 
good. . . they are never late to school and 
coming home. Bud worry, school's almost 
over. . ." 

• * 'Finding child care was a constant source of 
anxiety—! finally concluded that they were 
better off by themselves. ' ' 

Tme, the higher income parents were less dis- 
satisfied with care by child than parents with less 
money; 69 percent of mothers with family incomes of 
$30,000 or above versus 48 percent of those with less 
thari $30,000. The fact remains that the percentage of 
families relying on this kind of arrangement remained 
the same for high and low income families despite 
their dissatisfaction. 

Use of this type of arrangement averaged approxi- 
mately ten hours per week, or two hours per day. The 
duraaon of care by child was 

5 hours or less per week for 31 percent 
10 hours or less per week for 62 percent 
15 hours or less per week for 76 percent 
20 hours or less per week for 83 percent 
and 40 hours or more per week for 14 percent of these 
arrangements. 

We do not wish to suggest that ' 'care by 
child"— care by self or sibling— is necessarily or in all 
instances a cause for concern. For many children, it 
may be responsive to their wishes and may be a 
positive experience of self reliance, independence, and 
responsibility. For some children, it may indeed be the 
best of available alternadves. Nevertheless, for the ma- 
jonty of parents it appeared not to be an entirely 
satisfactory situadon, and for many it was a major 
source of worry. Mariy were uncomfortable about it, 
by their own sense ot values; for them, it was a survival 
solution. The problem does not stop with age 11. This 
report focused on children under 12, but the evidence 
suggests that in families with children 12 to 17 years of 
age. the kids were on their own far more often than 
parents felt comfortable with. 

So we are back to the puzzling quesdon. De- 
spite misgivings, relying on the children was the path 
of least resistance, lowest cost, most convenience, or, 
possibly, greatest preference. Since allowing children 
to look after themselves was a worrisome alternadve for 
so many, quesdons arise about whether more attmcdve 
alternatives were available to families. One alternadve 
is for a parent not to be employed. Other alternadves 
are sought in the community's child care market. It is 
possible that many parents knew of no alternadve 
child care resources that they considered better or even 
appropriate or diat die children were willing to use. 

Table 4 

DIFTICULTY FINDING ARRANGEMENTS, BY 
TYl^E OF CARE FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE 



Parent Arraneement 

men care by adult at home 

men care out of home 

men care by child 

women care by adult at home 

women care out of home 

women care by child 




100% o/o Num. 
36% 471 
50% 433 
40% 162 
61% 179 
57% 675 
64% 316 



Difficulty iSndinjg child caie. There is some evi- 
dence for the possibility diat these parents especially 
were frustrated by a lack of success in finding suitable 
resources. Employees were asked, ''In your expenence, 
how easy or difficult has it been to find child care ar- 
rangements?'' The highest percentage diffiailty was 
reported by diose who were not currendy participating 
in die day care market; 64 percent of diose wom.en 
employees using care by child reponed difficulty find- 
ing child care (see Table 4). The questions remains as 
to whedier an adequate and appealing child care 
market would have lured diose employees from dieir 
low cost pattern of care. 

Those women employees who had been suc- 
cessful in finding child care in die out- of- home 
market also perceived child care as difficult to find 
(Table 4). In fact, that was a general perception 
Overall, 59 percent of women and 40 percent of men 
employees reported difficulty finding child care. The 
men found it easier, because for them it was. As we 
shall see below, die greater burden of finding child 
care fell on die women in die family. Conu:olling for 
sex of ernployee, the perception diat child care is dif- 
ficult to find prevailed among all employees regardless 
of age of children, die number of children, family in- 
come, die shift die employee worked, or die type of 
family (i.e., single parent or two working parents). 
The only exception was men employees with a spouse 
who waa not employed. Difficulty finding child care 
stood out as die most sharply experienced difficulty 
reported by employees in the survey. 

Perceived difficulty in finding child care takes on 
added significance because it had important correlates 
(shown for women employees) : 

• Difficulty finding child care was moderately 
correlated with making an:angcments with 
which employees were dissatisfied. 

• Difficulty finding child care was strongly 
correlated with making arrangements that 
employees reported as difficult to maintain 
or continue 

• Difficulty fine ng child care was associated 
widi planning to change arrangements. 
Thirty eight percent said they were planning 
to change arrangements in the near future. 

• Difficulty finding child care was moderately 
correlated with reported stress related to 
child care. 



Consequences for the wodqplace. 

(iiven diat employees manage their family re- 
sponsibilities in very different ways, a major question 
is: ''What are the consequences tor the workplace?" 
Conceivably, such consequences may take many forms. 
Family responsibilities may cause employees to miss 
entire work days, arrive at work kte, leave work eariy, 
or take time during die workday. On a more sub- 
de level, they may cause stress and worry which are 
sufficiendy acute to afifect productivity and morale. 
Such problems are not limited to employees who are 
parents; odier employees have family responsibilities as 
O I Because of the importance of assessing how far- 
ERjC riling die effects of family responsibilities on die 



work place may be, diis survey examined diese effects 
more closely. 

Combining wodc and home. To establish some 
perspective, let us first examine the. amount of diffi- 
culty that employees reported in balancing the 
demands of home and work. We asked all employees 
the followi-.g question: '^Circumstances differ and 
some people find it easier dian odiers to combine 
working with family responsibilities. How easy or dif- 
ficult is it for you?'' As seen in Table 5, most 
employees reported diat they found it at least 
somewhat easy, including parents. However, most ot 
the employees who did report difficulty combining 
home and work were parents— particularly women. 
Thiity eigat percent of women employees with 
children und^r 12 reported at least some difficulty, 
compared to 9 percent of women with no children 
under 18. The pattern was die same for men 
employees, although the difference was not so great. 
Men and women with teenagers fell in-between. 

Table G 

DIMCULTY COMBINING HOME AND JOB, 
BY FAMIIY RESPONSIBIUTY 

Employee Family Type 



men with nochildren<18yrs 

men with a child 12-18 yrs 

men with a chlld<12 yrs 

women with no chlldren<18 yrs 

women with a child 12-18 yrs 

women with a child<12 yrs 



0% 100% 

■ 



% Num. 
8% 1884 
.4% 429 
23% 1259 
9% 2477 
21% 453 
38% 1224 



Was it harder for single parents than for families 
with two earners? Yes, but not very much, because the 
burden fell more heavily on die women in all types of 
families. It was most difficult for women employees 
whose spouse was not employed; 45 percent of them 
reported difficulty. In general, employees who were 
racing children did report more difficulty combining 
work and family responsibilides— a difficulty that also 
was correlated widi absenteeism— but most employed 
parents were doing well. 

Absenteeism by type of child care. It was when 
we examined the workplace consequences of child care 
that some employed parents were found to experience 
more difficulty than others. The four types of 
absenteeism examined in diis survey— days missed, 
rimes left early, rimes late, and rime intemipted v^hile 
at work— all represent rime loss from work. Following 
concepts developed by the Bureau of Labor Starisrics 
(Hedges, 1977) , we used four mediods of aggregaring 
absenteeism rates: incidence, percent loss, severity, and 
average number of days or rimes per year. Togedier 
they provided parriciparing employers with a useful 
profik of rime loss in their workforce. For example, of 
all employees surveyed, 33 percent missed one or more 
days in die 4-week period (mcidence). This 33 percent 
missed an average of 28 days per year (severity). The 
workforce as a whole lost an average ot 9 days per year 
(annualized total loss), represenring 4 percent of die 
total number of da^s that could have been worked 
(percent loss). In this pamphlet, we have confined 
ourselves primarily to die rate which most simply pro- 
vides die most intormarion— die average number of 
days missed (or rimes late, etc.) per year. The starisric 
averages all employees in the workforce, or any 
subgroup within it, and simply annualizes the four- 



week mean multiplying by 12, in order to produce a 
whoie^number of days per year. 

The kind of child care resources that families used 
and the exerase of responsibility for child care ac- 
counted for significant and substantial differences in 
these absenteeism rates. By "child care resources" we 
reter to one of die du'ee general types of arrange- 
ments: care bv an adult at home, out-of-home care 
or care-by-chrld, as shown above in Table 1. By "child 
care responsibility" we refer simply to the sex of the 
employee and role played in making the daily effort 
required to manage child care arrangements. The two 
are highly related, since women appeared to carry the 
maior responsibilitv for child care arrangements, even 
in tamjlies in which both spouses were employed 

The specific findings were that men employees 
whose children remained at home with a spouse or 
other adult tended to experience absenteeism rates 
roughly comparable to those of employees who had no 
chiidrcn at all, while women employees whose 
children were in out-of-home care, and especially 
those relying on care by a child, had the highest 
absenteeism rates. As shown in Table 6, diS range was 
65 percent higher in days missed (an estimated 5 1 
days per year difference), 278 percent higher in times 
late (a difference of 13 ^ times per year), 74 percent 
higher m leaving work early (a difference of 5 8 times 
per year), and 210 percent higher in intemjptions (a. 
difference of 53.1 umes per year). Thus, for women 
employees die responsibility for managing out-of- 
home or care- by-child knangements on a daily basis 
was associated with higher absenteeism than die tradi- 
aonal situation involving care at home by modieis A 
notewotthf variation was diat fadiers missed as many 
days per vear as modiers when die arrangement was 
care-by-child (13.4 days per year for fadieis; 13.0 for 
modieis). Comparable patterns were also found when 
using incidence measures of absenteeism. 



Table 6 

ABSENTEEISM BY TYPE OF CHILD 
Days Missed (per year) 

Ananeement n 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 



CARE 



Parent 

men 

men 

men 

women 

women 

women 




Times Late (per year) 



.20 Avg.Num. 
7.9 614 
9.0 437 
13.4 190 
9.3 189 
11.4 670 
13.0 330 



Parent 
men 
men 
men 
women 
women 
women 



Arrangement 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 



Times Left Early (per year) 




■ 20 Avg.Num. 
4.9 611 
6.9 437 
8.3 188 
9.6 186 
15.8 665 
18.5 329 



Parent 
men 
men 
men 
women 
women 
women 



Anangcmcnt 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 

Times Interrupted (per year) 

Parent Arrangement 

men care by adult at home 

men care out of home 

men care by child 

women care by adult at home 

women care out of home 

'^-^sn care by child 
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. .20 Avg.Num. 

7.8 610 
10.4 437 

10.8 188 

8.9 189 
12.4 663 
13.6 327 

•100 Avg.Num. 
25.3 606 

34.9 434 

34.3 187 
29.8 183 
33.8 665 

78.4 329 



Comparison ^vith employees having no parental 
temonsibility. Because the study sought to investigate 
whether or not ckld care was a significant issue, an 
important companson group were those employees 
with no children at all. The question here was whedier 
employees who were parents experienced higher 
absenteeism than those who were not. The answer 
which IS shown in Table 7, was * ^es, in most in- 
stances. Comparing Tables 6 and 7 reveals the 
smilanty of absenteeism between men who had no 
children under 18 and men who had a spouse or other 
adult at home for child care. 



Table 7 



ABSENTEEISM BY EMPLOYEE'S FAMttY 
RESPONSIBEITY 
Days Missed (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Type 
'""^ With no chiidren<18 yrs 
withachild<12-18yrs 
withachild<l2yrs 
with no children<18 yrs 
v/lthachild 12-18 yrs 
with a child<12 yrs 

Times Late (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Type c 
"""" With no children<18 yrs i 
with a child 12-18 yrs i 
withachild<12yrs 
with no children<18 yrs 
with a child 12-18 yrs 
withachild<l2yrs 



men 
men 
men 
women 
women 
women 




men 
men 
men 
women 
women 
women 



.20 




Times Left Early (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Type 




Avg.Num. 
7.4 1901 
6.7 430 
9.4 1274 
9.62541 
12.2 459 
11.71222 



Avg.Num. 
6.7 1899 
3.9 428 
5.9 1268 
9.22517 
9.7 455 
15.6 1214 



..20 Avg.Num. 

9.0 1888 
7.6 426 

9.1 1268 
10.02507 

10.0 450 

12.4 1214 

.100 Avg.Num. 

16.5 1894 

21.1 428 

29.6 1260 

20.5 2512 

47.6 455 
45.3 1209 



men with no children<18 yrs 

men with a child 12-18 yrs 

men with achild<12yrs 

women with no children<l8 yrs 

women with a child 12-18 yrs 

women with a child<12 yrs 

Times Interrupted (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Type 

men with no children<18 yrs 

men with a child 12-18 yrs 

men with a child 12 yrs 

women with no children<l8 yrs 

women with a child 12-18 yrs 

women with a child<l2 yrs 

Interpretation of sex differences in absenteeism. 
Absenteeism for men was low because the women's 
was high. In the division of labor, absenteeism was 
revealed not to be a "women's problem" but a family 
solution It reflected who was carrying the child care 
responsibilities which made it possible for the 
employee to be at work and, morc than half of the 
time, for a spouse to be at work as well. This inter- 
premnon was supported independendy by findings of 
|ex differences in dealing widi a sick child, difficulty in 
tinding or continuing widi child care arrangements 
and in dissatisfaction widi anangements. Women con- 
sistendy scored higher on these variables dian men 
Moreover, when men and women of two- income 
families had a sick child, women were more likely dian 
men to stay home, take a day off widiout pay, or take 
emergency leave. Thus in families wheie both spouses 
earned incomes, women still appeared to cany a dis- 
portional share of die child care responsibilities 
Employees who were single parents and weie more 
likely to carry^ total responsibility for child care not 
surpnsingly, experienced among die highest absen- 
teeism rates. 

These findings are consistent with those of 



previous studies. A body of research literature has con- 
firmed that sex of the employee is highly correlated 
with absence from work but has been unable to solve 
the mystery of why that is. In looking for what it is 
about women diat accounts for their higher rates, 
investigators have turned their attention without suc- 
cess to all manner of explanations, overlooking the ob- 
vious. Among the variables researched are differences 
in attendance norms, personality differences, health, 
and numerous job factors. One study, however, did 
conclude that ''child care rather than personal illness 
appears to be the major variable which mediates sex 
ditterences in absence from work** (Englander- Golden 
and Barton, 1980). Sex differences in use of sick leave 
were found for parents, as in our survey, but not for 
non- parents, and th^ sick leave differences were at- 
tributed to chuld care. 

Thus, the explanation was found in ordinary, 
everyday behavior. More than men, it is women s lot 
tc arrange child care, to maintain the relationships in- 
volved, to expend the daily effort of ''getting the show 
on the road,** to deal with emergencies that arise, to 
be on call, and in myriad ways to be the manager of 
daily life. Desj^ite changing sex roles and some increas- 
ed sharing by'two-caxeer spouses, the Portland study 
has added confirmarion in systeniaric detail to the im- 
portance of child care responsibiliries as the most 
plausible explanation of sex differences in absenteeism. 

Unlike alcoholism, which has low incidence in a 
workforce but a severe impact on the absenteeism of a 
small percentage of employees, child care as a source 
cA absenteeism aflfects a relatively broad segment of the 
workforce and less often reaches the exo:eme individual 
frequencies of chronic conditions. Child care clearly is 
a major source of absenteeism. 

Stress. In the last questions on our survey, we 
asked whether or not child care was creating any more 
difficulty, worry, or su-ess for people than other areas 
of Itfe, such asjpersonal health, health of other femily 
members, family finances, job, and family relation- 
ships. Table 8 shows that child care took its place 
among life*s major sources of sxxt^ even though it 
rariked low compared to job sxxt^ and family finances. 

Table 8 

STRESS RELATED TO CHILD CARE AND OTHER 
AREAS 



Mcnw/Kids(n= 1165) 

Area: 

Childcare: 

Personal health: 

Family Members' Health: 

Family Finances: 

Job: 

Family Relationships: 

Women w/Kids (n = 1193) 

Area: 

Childcare: 

Personal Health: 

Family Members' Health: 

Family Finances: 

Job: 

Family Relationships: 



Employees rciwrtmg stress: 
0% 



. lOOo/o 




Employees icportmg stress: 
0% 




% 
28% 
27% 
35% 
50% 
51% 
36% 



. lOOo/o % 
47% 
42% 
37% 
62% 
61% 
47% 



Focusing on three sources of stress — child care, 
personal health, and job— Table 9 shows that, like 
absenteeism, stress was substantially related to how 
families arranged and managed their child care. Exact- 
ly half of employed mothers who relied on their 
children under 12 for their own care repored stress 
related to child care. Among employees with out-of- 
home child care arrangements, 36 percent of the men 
and 46 percent of the women reported child care 
stress. Differences between women and men were less 
pronounced 'or job su:ess than for su:ess related to 
child care and personal health. 

Table 9 

STRESS BY TYPE OF CHILD CARE 
Child Care Stress 

Parent Artanecmcnt 



care By adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 
care by adult at home 
care out of home 
care by child 



0% 



men 
men 
men 
women 
women 
women 

Job Stress 

Parent Arranecmcnt 

men care by adult at home 

men care out of home 

men care by child 

women care by adult at home 

women care out of home 

women care by child 

Personal Health Stress 

Parent Ananecmcnt 

men care by adult at home 

:nen care out of home 

men care by child 

women care by adult at home 

women care out of home 

women care by child 




.100% % Num. 
22% 548 
36% 436 
30% 181 
42% 187 
46% 684 
50% 322 



100% % Num. 
48% 549 
55% 437 
48% 180 
52% 187 
62% 681 
65% 323 



0% 100% 



% Num. 
24% 548 




28% 
32% 
40% 
41% 
44% 



437 
181 
187 
682 
323 



Among all parents of children under 12, 4? per- 
cent of women employees and 28 percent of men 
employees reported at least some stress related to child 
care "during the past four weeks.** These proportions 
of die workforce reporting stress are all the more 
significant when it is recognized how brief a slice of 
life is represented by a 4-week period in which in- 
cidence of stress could occur. Many employees felt 
compelled to comment about child care stress they had 
experienced in the past when their children were 
younger. Possibly early crises were more acute, 
although reported incidence of stress related to child 
care was only slighdy higher for the younger families. 

It is important to note that family income was 
strongly correlated with stress from family finances but 
was not correlated with stress related to child care. 
Child care as a source of stress for employees was not 
significandy diflferent at any category of family 
income. 
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Diflfeicnces between M-time and part- time em- 
ployees. It is instnictive to examine the absenteeism 
rates and stress for men and women employees who 
worked full time compared to diose who worked part 
time. For this analysis, die absenteeism rates were cor- 
rected for die amount of dme on die job. Women 
parents employed part dme had absenteeism rates 
approxinutely half diat of foil- rime women workers 
widi children under 12. For men employees who were 
parents of children under 12, die picture was mixed, 
widi men employed part rime having missed as many 
days and having been late about as fequendy as foil- 
time workers; but in leaving early or permitring inter- 
ruptions, die part-rime fadiets, like tJie modieis hpd 
hair the problems. 

J u '^^[^ "° difference in child care stress report- 
ed bv tadieis employed foil rime or pan rime, but 
mothers employed part rime reported a slight incfease 
in cluld caje stress over modiers employed foil rime. 
Posibly diere was more stress related to providing 
child care oneself dian was related to being at work 
and to wonying about alternarive arrangements. Job 
stress, however, was markedly less for women 
employed part rime (49 percent versus 63 percent of 
full umers) but not for men (54 percent vs 49 
percent— a slight reversal). Reported difficulty com- 
bining work and family responsibility was less for 
women, but not for men, who worked part rime. 

Eflfects of occuption. To analyze differences in 
absenteeism associated witfi occuparion, we compared 
two broad categories: 

1) professional and technical plus management 
and administrarive 

2) clerical, service, machine or transport 
operators, and other occuparions. 

We presumed diat die management and professional 
occupations generally have more flexibility in dieir 
work schedules diat pemiit diem to deal widi famih' 
emergencies. In fact, comparing categories of ' 
employees: men and women employees widi and 
without children under 18, die management and pro- 
fessional employees reported slighdy f^wer days miss- 
ed. sughdy more rimes late among women widi 
children, more rimes left early among men employees, 
and more rimes interrupted among men employees. 
Minor differences between occuparional levek also 
emerged, controlling for family income among parents 
ot children under 12. This is shown in Appendix C. 

Since variables such as foil rime status and 
occupation could play an imporrant roie in die analysis 
and interpretation of findings, a re-analvsis of die 
absenteeism and stress outcomes was conducted on a 
matched sample of 1387 men and women employees 
to equalize die effects of family income, occuparion 
(management, administrarive and professional 
technical versus clerical, service, operarives, and 
others), foil and part-rime job status, type of family 
(single, employed spouse, and spouse not employed) 
and age of youngest child. Thus reducing die possible 
oveipowenng influence of diese key variables, the 
resulting relauonship between types of child care for 
men and women employees and absenteeism and 
stress showed very litde difference from die analysis 
r D iV-^" complete sample. 



Company policy. A final set of findings concerns 
company policy. Wide variarion was found among die 
33 companies and agencies in policies such as use of 
sick leave and in all of die kinds of absenteeism. 
Across companies, a range of 10 percent to 74 percent 
of women employees reported diat diey were iScely to 
use sick leave for a sick child. The percentage of 
employees in a company reporting that personnel 
pracucK made it difficult to deal widi child care pro- 
blems dunng working hours ranged from 11 percent 
to 67 percent. Low absenteeism rates frequendy were 
associated widi high levek of child care stress, but all 
odier combinations also could be found. 

• In a fast food chain, days missed were high, 
diough unpaid, and lateness occurred at a 
Iwv rate. Child care stress was low, because 
of the high proporrion of part- rime 
employees who were more likely to have 
cbid care at home compared to fliU-rime 
workers. 

• One public agency had low child care stress, 
high job stress, and high rates of absen- 
teeism which were consistent widi approved 
personnel pracrices, while anodier public 
agency had low absenteeism but employees 
who reported high Job stress, high child care 
stress, and great difficulty widi personnel 
pracrices. 

One corporarion had low child care stress 
associated widi high use of sick leave for a 
sick child. 

► A compaiiy-wide policy of flexible hours, 
widiin a righdy mn operarion, was 
associated with low absenteeism and litde 
concept of lateness. 
' Many fimis showed wide discrepancies in 
die flexibility and absenteeism allowed its 
management and technical staff compared 
to its other occuparions. 
In some firms, patterns of policy and 
absenteeism were sharply different between 
die sexes, while in odier organizarions diere 
was litde difference in how die sexes fared. 
Hosjpitals used many part- rime employees, 
whjle odier firms used almost none, widi 
cortespondent differences in absenteeism 
rates among women employees widi 
children. 



CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Two major sets of findings emerged from the 
study: 

Child care is hard to find. By examining how men and 
women employees differed in their child care ar- 
rangements» why they did what they did, and how 
much difficulty was associated with their choices, we 
concluded that child care is indeed hard to find in the 
Pordand Community. 

Child care is diflScuIt to manage. By comparing 
absenteeism rates and stress reported by employees 
having differing child care resources, we concluded 
that how families manage child care does affect the 
ability of employees to be at work without carrying 
stress related to their child care arrangements. 

In many ways, the families of employees are sup- 
posed to be invisible. In hiring, under affirmadve ac- 
tion principles. Questions about child care and family 
are to be avoidea as potentially discriminatory and un- 
fairly irrelevant to ability to do the job. Once on the 
job, the norms of the workplace say that how 
employees get to work is their business, as long as they 
do so on time and leave their families behind. 

In reality, families are not so invisible. This sur- 
vey is a study in the interdependence and reciprocal ef- 
fects of family, child care, and workplace. The survey 
reveals rather dramatically that family stmcture and 
ability to arrange child care have an impact on the 
workplace in the form of absenteeism and stress. At 
the same time, company policies and work re- 
quirements have an impact on families and, in return, 
on the employee*s stress or well being and ability to be 
at work. 

Flexible policies that accommodate family respon- 
sibilities. The two major determinants of absenteeism 
rates were family difficulty in managing child care, on 
the one hand, and company flexibility and accom- 
modation of it, on the other hand. Tnis suggests that 
companies niay profit by examining their personnel 
policies with an eye to tne balance between job re- 
quirements and how employees must deal with the 
vicissitudes of family life. It probably is important to 
recognize that absenteeism is not necessarily a bad 
thing. Loss of time from the job cannot automatically 
be equated with loss of productivity — for two reasons. 
First, employees may compensate for time lost, and 
secondly, a modest amount of employer flexibility in 
accommodatinf; time from the job, legitimizing the 
inevitable, may be associated with high morale and 
productivity. For these reasons, it possibly is not wise 
to push the importance of reducing absenteeism too 
hard at the expense of flexibility. 

Companies need employees, and employees have 
families. Without families, society would be without a 
full and productive workforce. Yet in order to work, 
families must arrange child care. This they do as best 
they can with the resources they have. Most manage 
the feat well, but the task is difficult for a large 
minority of employees of both sexes. Few family 
responsibilities nave greater daily consequences either 
^ ss or well-being than do child care respon- 
fc ly V ^ — consequences which also reach the work- 



place in the form of loss of time and morale, both im- 
portant elements of productivity. 

Imptoving the child care mail:et through better 
infotmarion. There is no common consensus about 
how child care needs should be addressed. Yet, there 
is one option that, while modest in cost, can 
significandy benefit all parties. That option is to create 
a system that suppons employees and their farnilies in 
their efforts to find and arrange the kind of child care 
they want their children to have. 

The principal ingredient of such a system is infor- 
mation. Lick or information is a major barrier to the 
development of widely available, readily accessible, af- 
fordable child care. Employers need information about 
their employees; employees need information about 
resources; current and potential providers need infor- 
mation about child care demand; planning agencies 
need information about where to aevelop resources; 
and United Ways, community foundations, public 
finnding agencies, and employers all need iniormation 
in order to establish funding priorities. One important 
way to meet day care needs is simply to assist all in- 
terested parties with the informauon they need for the 
decisions they have to make. Resources unknown are 
resources unavailable. For employees who are child 
care consumers, difficulty finding child care is a a real 
problem — one which our survey found widespread 
and often stressful. 

In most communities, child care iriformation ser- 
vices are thinly provided, because they are poorly and 
uncertainly funded. United Way and local govern- 
ments have felt compelled to pass over such services 
and planning functions in favor of help for individuals 
in greater distress. Because the well-being of employees 
is at stake, it is the business community and employers 
who have the most compelling interest in seeing that 
child care information services and resource develop- 
ment are provided. 

Other options may also be feasible. Flexible 
benefit plans, for example, are worth considering 
because they help to preserve equity among employees 
in benefits received, yet allow freedom of consumer 
choice of child care. A top priority, however, is to im- 
prove the way the child care market responds to 
femilies as they try to meet their child care responsibilities. 

Companies and all organizations are faced with 
sharp divergence of opinion within the workforce. 
Many employees described acute child care needs, and 
they expressed very definite ideas about the kind of 
child care they wanted, wished they could find, wished 
they could afford, wished their employers would pro- 
vide or wished the community would develop. They 
perceived child care as expensive and as something 
employers should help provide or pay for. At the. same 
time, there were employees who perceived any de- 
mand for child care subsidies as unfair. They related 
the inequity of such subsidies to their own financial 
sacrifices which they made in purchasing child care or 
in foregoing a second income in order to care for their 
children at home. They even saw die circumstance of 
single parents as a choice and personal responsibility. 
Few issues facing society involve such diverging views 
of fairness and equity concerning career opportunity 
and work, incenuyes and hardship, child rearing and 
family responsibility. 



Wc have not made recommendations about all of 
the specific options employers might consider. Each 
organization should think through its options based 
on the employee needs of its own workforce. 

We have particularly avoided recommending ex- 
pensive benefits or paticular facilities, such as on-site 
day care centers for several reasons: 

1. One is a belief, as described above, that a 
higher priority is to improve a system of child 
care resources and provide access to them by 
expanding infomiation services for employees. 

2. It IS not clear how feasible, sensible, or cost ef- 
fective it is to concentrate resources on develop- 
ment of facilities such as on-site centers despite 
the popular belief in that solution. iSfo single 
kind ot child care resource can be expected to 
serve a large proportion of a workforce. Sub- 
sidizing one type of care creates inequity and 
controls consumer choices. In the long run, a 
freely operating child care market probably will 
be more responsive to family needs. 

3. Companies should not anticipate diat fecilities 
can markedly reduce child care-related 
absenteeism. The evidence of this study sug- 
gests that all kinds of out- of- home child care 
arrangements extract a price in absenteeism for 
whomever in the family has the daily respon- 
sibility for managing the arrangements. 

Probably the most cost effective initiatives for 
Pordand employers at this time are: 

1. To assess the femily circumstances and needs of 
their own workforce; 

2. To weigh the effects of personnel policies on 
employees such as extending the use of sick 
leave to family members or other policies that 
allow some accommodation of child care con- 
tingencies; 

3. To convey an understanding of the feats of 
management re<^uired of employees in 
meeting tneir child care and other family 
responsibilities, and tolerate some flexibility to 
the extent compatible with job requirements 
and productivity; 

4. To assist employees with the very difficult pro- 
cess of finding child care by participating in a 
community effort to develop the information 
and resources needed by families for children 
of all ages. 
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APPENDIX A 

EMPLOYEE CHARACTERISTICS 





Mtn 


Womtn 


Mtn 


Womtn 


All 




w/u KIdt 


w/o KIdt 


wKidt 


VY Kidt 


EmployMt 




n-1637 






n*1801 


n«8121 


mean age— 


40.28 


37.01 


37.55 


34.01 


37.25 


% non»white 


8% 


6% 


8% 


12% 


8% 


Vo Income $15000 


10% 


21% 


4% 


17% 


14% 


% Income $15*3000G 


40% 


42% 


41% 


40% 


41% 


% Income $30000 


50% 


38% 


55% 


43% 


46% 


% single 


44% 


54% 


14% 


37% 


39% 


Vo spouse employed 


40% 


39% 


52% 


57% 


46% 


% spouse not employed 


17% 


7% 


34% 


6% 


15% 


% mgt/pro 


58% 


48% 


58% 


46% 


52% 


% fulMlme 


93% 


88% 


96% 


80% 


89% 


% flexible hotirs 


37% 


37% 


36% 


39% 


37% 


% day Shift 


75% 


82% 


73% 


81% 


78% 


mean travel tirne 


21.81 


22.09 


24.25 


24.02 


22.93 
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APPENDIX B 

Child Care Arrangements for Children Under 12 
Used by Men ana Women Employees 

Type of 
Arrangement 



Care at Homo 

Spouse or other llve-in adult 
who is member of household 
Child: older brother or sister 
or child looks after self 

Relative who comes In 
Non«relatlve who comes In 

Out*of-HomeCare 

Relative's home 

Home of non-relatlve (Family Day Care) 
Child care center (day care, nursery 
school, before and after*school center) 

# Arrangements: 

# Families: 

Ratio Arrangements 
per Family: 



Number and Percent of 
Families Using Each 
Tyoe of Arrangement 


Men 


Women 


n % 


n % 


846 68% 


362 30% 


191 15% 


333 28% 


37 3% 


44 4% 


72 6% 


72 6% 


74 6% 


135 11% 


301 24% 


494 41% 


171 14% 


255 21% 


1692 


1695 


1248 


1209 


1.4 


1.4 
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APPENDIX C 

OUTCOMES FOR EMPLOYEES VmH KIDS 
UNDER 12 

By Occupation, Family Income, and Sex of Employee 



Days Missed (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Income 0 25 Avg.Num. 

non-mgt/pro men OO.OOO t— 10.5 344 

mgt/pro men <30,000 — 9.3 303 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ — 9.5 187 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ 8.4 459 

non«mgt/pro women <30,000 — 13.0 449 

mgt/pro women <30,000 — 11.5 266 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ ■■■i 12.6 206 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ mbi 9.7 316 

Times Late (estimated per year) 

Employet Family Income 0 IS Avg.Num. 

non«mgt/pro men <30,000 4.0 343 

mgt/pro men <30,000 mmm 7.2 302 

non'mgt/promen 30.000+ ■ 2.8 188 

mgt/pro men 30.000+ ■■■ 7.5 454 

non-mgt/pro women <30.000 13.1443 

mgt/pro women <30,000 iWMMa 24.0 264 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ mmmm 10.6 207 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ 14.6 312 

Times Left ^ariy (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Income 0 25 Avg.Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30.000 wm 5.9 341 

mgt/pro men <30,000 ■■■■ 8.3 301 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ wmm 7.3 188 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ mamm 12.8 457 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 mm 12.3 444 

mgt/pro women <30,000 ■■■mh 14.9 265 

non-mgt/pro women 30.000+ wmmm 11.0 208 

mgt/pro women 30.000+ ■■■■■1 11.7 311 

Time Interrupted (estimated per year) 

Employee Family Income 0 100 A>g.Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30.000 m 13.3 341 

mgt/pro men <30,000 mm 39.4 297 

non-mgt/pro men 30.000+ ■ 14.6 187 

mgt/pro men 30.000+ 39.7 454 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 ■■■ 35.4 442 

mgt/pro women <30,000 mmm 48.0 263 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ mamm 52.9 206 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ mmm 46.5 314 

Child Care Stress 

Employee Family Income OVo lOOVo *>/o Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 hh 25% 306 

mgt/pro men <30,000 ■■1 28% 268 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ mm 30% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ 30% 431 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 ■■■■ 48% 417 

mgt/pro women <30,000 wmmm 52% 261 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ \wmm 44% 194 

mgt/pro wo'.Tien 30,000+ ■■■■ 44% 315 

Personal Health Stress 

Employee Family Income 0% 100% Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 mm 28% 306 

mgt/pro men <30,000 m 26% 270 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ ■■■ 30% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ 25% 431 

non-mpt/pro women <30,000 mmm 46% 416 

mgt/pru women <30,000 ■■■■ 45% 260 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ ■"■i 40% 194 

mgj/pro women 30,000+ 36% 316 



Family Health Stress 

Employee Family Income 0% 100% % Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,()00 wmm 34% 306 

mgt/pro :nen <30,000 34% 270 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000 + ■■■ 36% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ mm 34% 4?0 

non-mgt/pro wonien <30,000 37% 411 

mgt/pro women <30,000 mm 43% 261 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ mhi 30% 194 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ 38% 314 

Financial Stress 

Employee Family Income 0% 100% % Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 mmm 54% 307 

mgt/pro men <30,000 ■■Miiid 61% 271 

non-mgt/pro men 30,0C0+ mwm- 51% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,0Go + mmm 39% 430 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 ■■■■■■ 730/^ 417 

mgt/pro v^omen <30,000 ■■■■■ 69% 260 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ mm 48% 195 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ ■■■■ 50% 315 

Job Stress 

Employee Familv Income 0% 100% % Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 mwtm 47% 306 

mgt/pro men <30,000 ■■■■ 52% 271 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ mmmm 52% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ mmm 51% 429 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 mmm 56% 414 

mgt/pro women <30,000 mmwmi 62% 260 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ ■■■■■i 62% 195 

mgt/pro women 30,000 + wmmm 67% 316 

Family Relationship Stress 

Employee Family Income 0% 100% % Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 wwm 36% 306 

mgt/pro men <30,000 mm 36% 269 

non-mgt/pro men 30,000+ wwm 36% 165 

mgt/pro men 30,000+ mm 35% 429 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 hhi 50% 415 

mgt/pro women <30,000 mmm 53% 261 

non-mgt/pro women 30,000+ mwm 41% 195 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ wwm 40% 315 

Difficulty Combining Home and Job 

Employee Family Income 0% 100% % Num. 

non-mgt/pro men <30,000 mm 24% 340 

mgt/pro men <30,000 m 19% 299 

non-mgt/pro men 30.000+ 25% 188 

mgt/pro men 30,000 + m 22% 455 

non-mgt/pro women <30,000 wmm 36% 447 

mgt/pro women <30,000 mm 41% 265 

non-mgt/pro women 30.000+ wmm 37% 211 

mgt/pro women 30,000+ 35% 316 
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